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evidently, Matthew and Luke are dependent on Mark in the body of 
the gospel, and there is thus a gap in time between the gospel and the 
appendix, and the latter was wanting in the first copies of the gospel. 
That is to say, the copies which omit the appendix were made from the 
original, and those which insert it were made from this later form, 
which is just the claim of the critics, only they would account for 
the facts in another way. 

On the whole, the showing made for the traditional text is not 
strong. It would be very much stronger if the editor would cull from 
his heterogeneous matter the really relevant material, and present that 
in a temperate way. E. P. Gould. 

Episcopal Divinity School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



A Dissertation upon the Gospel Commentaries of S. 
Ephraem the Syrian. By J. Hamlyn Hill, D.D. Edin- 
burgh : T. & T. Clark. New York : Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1896. Pp. 169, 8vo. $2. 

The interest in the Commentary of Ephraem the Syrian upon the 
Diatessaron of Tatian continues to grow, and finds expression in 
various tracts whose misfortune is that they are in danger of being 
apologetic rather than scientific, and are the work of persons, like Dr. 
Hill and myself, and almost everyone else who has written upon the 
subject, who are absolutely ignorant of the Armenian, the only language 
in which S. Ephraem's work has come down to us. Both of these 
considerations furnish matter for regret ; yet perhaps we ought not to 
be unduly sorry that the apologetic side of the question has been forced 
to the front, for the Diatessaron has become a leading factor in every 
question relating to the origin of the gospels and the character of the 
text. If reviewers had not been skeptical as to the authorship of the 
commentary in question and anti-apologists, like the author of Super- 
natural Religion, had not exhausted their powers of debate in a last 
vain effort to prove that Tatian never wrote a Harmony upon the Gos- 
pels, and Ephraem had never commented upon it, we should not have 
been driven into that close examination of the internal and external 
evidence which has finally shattered a body of adverse criticism which, 
for its own sake, ought never to have been brought forward ; nor 
should we know what we now know with regard to the early commen- 
taries upon the gospel in the Eastern church and their dependence 
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one upon another. As it is, we are almost able to trace the evolution 
of the conventional Syrian commentary from a primitive Targumistic 
form down to the finished mosaics of the later doctors of the church ; 
and in this evolution Ephraem counts for a hundred missing links. 

Last spring, in publishing a number of fragments of the Com- 
mentary of Ephraem in their original Syriac, I remarked that " no one 
who was the least versed in Quellenkritik would have any doubt as to 
the dependence of the later Syriac commentators upon the Ephraem 
Commentary, even if they had transcribed their extracts without the 
frequent introductory formula, ' Mar Ephraem says.' Nor would 
anyone who was acquainted with the writings of the great Syrian 
father fail to recognize that the commentary (even if it had come down 
to us anonymously) was so full of Ephraem's ideas, and of extracts 
from his hymns and discourses that it could have been identified as his 
independently of any superscription or tradition." The work before 
us furnishes a verification of the correctness of the latter part of this 
statement, by collecting the parallels which exist in the published 
works of Ephraem to the ideas and language of the much-disputed 
commentary. Dr. Hill has gathered sixty-one parallels, most of which 
are quite conclusive that the commentary is the work of Ephraem ; or 
perhaps we ought rather to say that the major part of the explanations 
come from the hand of Ephraem; this will leave it open to the adverse 
critic to postulate the existence of later hands than Ephraem's in the 
work, and I wish him joy of his task, if, after examining and admitting 
Dr. Hill's parallels and my textual restorations, he wishes to carry the 
argument any further. 

Returning to the difficulty previously alluded to, viz., that of the 
workman who is unacquainted with the tools that are necessary to the 
work, I regret personally that I was obliged to work from Mosinger's 
translation of the Armenian Ephraem and not from the Armenian 
itself ; for a knowledge of the original text would in some cases have 
thrown light upon the text of my Syriac restorations. I must also 
regret that Dr. Hill's work suffers from similar defects. Just as in his 
translation of the Arabic Tatian, which he published under the mis- 
leading title of The Earliest Life of our Lord (which is much the same 
thing as saying that a textus receptus is equivalent to the original text), 
he was obliged to translate from Ciasca's Latin and call in the aid of 
Mr. Gray for the Arabic, so in the translation of the Armenian 
Ephraem fragments he is dependent upon Professor Robinson, and in 
the translation of the original works of Ephraem he depends upon 
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English and Latin renderings which already exist, apparently with no 
check upon the accuracy of the translations. And in consequence of 
this limited linguistic outlook, his pages are, like my own, sometimes 
the worse for want of knowledge. The fact is that Dr. Hill's parallels 
properly are the footnotes to a critical edition of the Ephraem Com- 
mentary ; and this critical edition Professor Robinson might easily 
give us. Or is he waiting until some one discovers the original Syriac 
in full ? Even in that case we shall not be independent of the contrast 
furnished by the translation. 

Here is an example of the confusion introduced by lack of Syriac : 
on p. 64 Dr. Hill quotes Mosinger as follows : 

The Romans set up within their temple their standards, on which was the figure 
of an eagle, as it was also said, " Upon the wings of uncleanness and destruction." 
These closing words appear to be a variation of Dan. 9 : 27, and stand thus in the 
Latin : " Super alis immunditici et perditionis." S. Ephraem also has a variation of 
this verse at ii, 222 D, which stands thus in the Latin : " Et super alas abominationis 
desolatio," i.e., and upon the wings of abomination desolation. Thus both in S. 
Ephraem and in our commentary there is a various reading, "wings," etc. 

The argument would seem to be vitiated by the fact that Ephraem 
is merely quoting the ordinary text of Dan. 9:27 in the Peshito, and 
apparently without any variation at all as follows : 

And here is a case in which the argument for our Ephraemitic origin 
is reduced far below its proper strength. 

On p. 68 Dr. Hill proceeds to translate Mosinger as follows : 

At Moes. p. 237, 1. 26, we read : " In the month Arech (i. e., Nisan) the flowers 
burst their folds and come forth, and leaving their folds naked and empty they become 
the crown of others. So also in the month Arech the High Priest tore his priesthood 
asunder, and left it naked and empty ; and the priesthood passed over, and was con- 
ferred upon our Saviour." 

Compare with this the words of S. Ephraem at B, 762, sec. 8 : 

" In Nisan the flowers burst forth from their cups; they are plucked and leave the 
stem naked, and serve for crowning others. As Nisan, so his feast. In it indeed the 
High Priest rent his clothes ; and the priesthood fled from him and left him stripped, 
and spread itself out upon our Saviour." 

Dr. Hill does not notice that the two quotations are identical ; one 
of them is an extract from a hymn of Ephraem's, and the other is an 
Armeno-Latino-Anglo translation of the very same verses. So we are 
not dealing with parallelism of ideas at all, but with the very words of 
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S. Ephraem. (See Ephrem on the Gospel, p. 88.) It is a pretty illus- 
tration of the havoc made by repeated translations, that the identity 
of these two passages was not recognized; but poetry easily gets 
mangled when it becomes prose. 

Very often the translation of the Syriac in Dr. Hill's authorities 
needs revision; e.g., on p. 68 we are told that "the same idea is 
expressed by S. Ephraem at A. 482. ' They plaited for him a crown 
of thorns, thus bearing witness to the curse of Adam. They gathered 
choice thorns and placed them on his head.' " One would readily 
suspect that this was not Ephraem ; and a reference to the passage 
shows that it is a mere mistranslation on the part of Dr. Lamy. Such 
misinterpretations must always be watched for. 

In handling the quotations from the Old Testament, Dr. Hill is 
often at a loss for want of Ephraem 's own authorities. Thus in 
discussing (p. 48) the statement that the mystery of the virgin birth 
was known to Gideon, we are pointed rightly to Ephraem's reference 
to the subject in a comment on Ps. 72 : 6, "He shall come down like 
the rain into a fleece of wool." This, says Dr. Hill, is the prayer-book 
version and agrees with the Septuagint ; but the Hebrew means "into 
the mown grass." It is something new to find the prayer-book version 
of the Psalms amongst the critical authorities for a text, and as to its 
agreement with the LXX one is tempted to ask why they should disagree. 
S. Ephraem should not be referred to the LXX, unless we wish to 
deprive the Peshito of all authority. So on p. 61 note the reference to 
Amos 7 : 8. Septuagint version should at least be expanded by a 
reference to the Syriac, otherwise we shall be crediting S. Ephraem 
with a knowledge of Greek. 

A worse mistake than all, which must be a mere slip, will be found 
on p. 52, note, where we are told that " Malachi means 'angel of 
God.' " 

On p. 50 we are told from Mosinger that the ark rested upon a 
mountain in a district afterwards inhabited by the Carduchi or Cardui, 
Noah being said to have built the altar in monte Carduorum. And it is 
inferred that this identifies the commentary as Ephraem's, because 
similar statements are found in his works ; and because, the opinion 
being common in Syria, the commentary probably had a Syriac origin. 
The expression is merely the language of the Peshito which replaces 
the Hebrew "Ararat" by "Kardu." This should have been stated. The 
remark that the district was afterwards inhabited by the Kurds, merely 
means that Dr. Hill believes the story of the deluge ! We would 
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gladly believe in a time when there were no Kurds, but evidence is 
against such an opinion. 

On p. 66 we are told that in an interesting note Dr. Lamy says this 
opinion [of the deconsecration of Judas' eucharist] was peculiar to S. 
Ephraem. Dr. Lamy goes on to quote from Bar Hebraeus the state- 
ment that Mar Ephraem and Mar Jacob held this view. So it can 
hardly have been peculiar in the sense that Dr. Hill implies. The 
Syrian church seems to have discussed the question not a little ; of 
course Ephraem may have set them at it. 

When the question of the character of Tatian's text comes up, Dr. 
Hill wisely admits that the Diatessaron may have undergone some 
changes between the time of Tatian and that of Ephraem. Still he 
clings too closely to the belief that Tatian harmonized our existing 
gospels without apocryphal additions. And on p. 32 the reason is given 
for disbelieving the story of the fire in the Jordan to have been in 
Tatian's text, because "it was not in the gospels he was harmonizing." 
How is this proved? Especially when it is admitted immediately after 
that the tradition exists in two old Latin MSS. It seems to us that it may 
very likely have been in Tatian. Certainly the reason given would 
necessitate the production of Tatian's copies . 

On p. 7 we are told that Aphraates, the Persian sage, and his own 
bishop, James of Nisibis, made free use of the Diatessaron in their 
writings. The works commonly ascribed to James of Nisibis are the 
same as those which are now published under the name of Aphraates. 
Or is Dr. Hill referring to some works of James of Nisibis other than 
those published at Rome in the last century from the Armenian? 

But now let us conclude our rapid reading of a painstaking and 
useful book ; and let us hope that it will be read, amongst others, by 
Mr. Walter R. Cassels. j. Rendel Harris. 

Clare College, Cambridge. 



A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Mark. By the Rev. Ezra P. Gould, S.T.D., 
Professor of New Testament Literature and Language, 
Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Phila- 
delphia. " The International Critical Commentary." New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1896. Pp. lvii + 317. 82.50. 

Professor Gould's Commentary on St. Mark professes to be dis- 
tinctly critical. It belongs to the series of critical commentaries now 



